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Text-Book of Nervous Diseases, being a Compen¬ 
dium for the Use of Students and Practitioners of 
Medicine. By Chas. L. Dana, A.M., M.D. Wm. Wood 
& Co., New York. 

At the present time when hook-making has become more or less of a 
knack and not entirely dependent upon personal ability, it is refreshing 
to read and review a book that bears the stamp and worth of its author. 
The book before us may be said to do this admirably. To those already 
familiar with the writings and teachings of the author it will not be sur¬ 
prising that criticaluess and thoroughness are prominent features of the 
work in question. A few words selected from the preface will show' the 
position taken by the author in writing this volume : “Each subject 
has been taken, all the available facts regarding it ascertained, the 
writer’s own facts collated, and with the data thus gathered the chapters 
have been -written.” 

There are two entirely distinct ways of making technical or educa¬ 
tional books. Each method has its virtues and its own field of useful¬ 
ness. That is, in the first place, a man may, in the fullness of his 
knowledge which is the result of natural talent, great concentration and 
application, or remarkable acuity of observation, or all combined, sit 
down, and out of the depths of his wisdom, write a volume or a number 
of volumes that will not alone be entertaining and instructive, but 
worthy of the most careful study. It in all probability will not be a 
critical work, it will not be referred to for the solution of mooted points, 
nor will it be so useful to the beginner as to one who needs a little fur¬ 
bishing up on points that have escaped his observation, and who appre¬ 
ciates facts when they are presented in an interesting way. A type 
of such book-making we have in the periodical literature of Johnathan 
Hutchinson and Benjamin Ward Richardson. No one will gainsay the 
fact that the writings of these authors are of the highest order and an 
ornament to the literature of our profession. 

In the second method an author may make his book on the lines 
laid down by Dr. Dana, as quoted above. A volume built on this plan, 
providing that it be conscientiously and experiencedly done, cannot fail 
to be of use. 

The scope of the volume is included under five captions, viz.: Part I. 
General Description of the Nervous System, its Anatomy and Diseases. 
Part II. Anatomy and Diseases of the Cerebro-Spinal Nerves. Part III. 
Anatomy and Diseases of the Spinal Cord. Part IV. Anatomy and Dis¬ 
eases of Brain. Part V. Functional Nervous Diseases. 
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Realizing not alone the importance, but the absolute necessity of a 
knowledge of the anatomy of the nervous system to him who would 
acquire critical acquaintanceship with the diseases affecting this system, 
the author has paid special attention to this part of the work. It is a 
matter for congratulation to know that he has succeeded in giving a 
good general idea of the anatomy as held by the most advanced work¬ 
ers in this field to-day, and presented in such a concise form that it does 
not seem to burden the book and cause men who are not familiar with 
this part to be afraid to take hold of it. The author has been particularly 
fortunate in his choice of illustrations for this part of the W'ork, and 
although the workmanship on the cuts is not always of the best, the 
illustrations form an important feature of the volume. Where other 
author’s cuts have been made use of, credit is almost invariably given, 
and this is a plan that can not be too severely emulated. There is an 
impression abroad that an author may make use of a brother author’s 
cuts if only a word of acknowledgement i s given in the preface or in 
a footnote, and even this is dispensed with in many cases, as is illus¬ 
trated by a recent treatise oil surgery by an English author, who took 
wholesale, without the least suspicion of acknowledgement, something 
like a hundred cuts from Bryant’s well-known Practice of Surgery, and 
then offered an extremely lame apology when called to account by Mr. 
Bryant. 

Another important point to which we w r ould call attention in the book 
is its classifications and sub-classifications. In a book where a science 
so extensive as the science of neurology must be presented in a small 
compass, the value of such classification in a logical sequence should 
not be overlooked. It makes a more lasting impression on a student 
and facilitates the rapidity with which the neurologist can get the gist 
of any subject which he may desire to look up. 

The chapter on hygiene, prophylaxis and treatment shows that the 
author is not a skeptic nor a therapeutic nihilist, as many physicians 
who are concerned in the treatment of diseases, the larger proportion of 
which are admittedly uncurable, tend to be. The relief, the cure and 
the prevention of nervous disease is discussed critically and to the point. 
The pithiness and truth of some of his statements in this chapter we 
heartily commend to those who are wont to ride the “do” and “don’t ” 
hobby. For instance, “adults need to keep in mind but two words— 
moderation and exercise. With these they need not fear the use of 
alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee or even occasional irregularities in sleeping 
and eating.” The horipilation caused in the vegetarian, the total 
abstainer, and the tobacco crank, by such broad and unbigoted state¬ 
ments must be very amusing. 

Epilepsy, hysteria, the spasmodic tics, paramyclonus, Thomsen’s 
disease, paramytonia, and akinesia algera are discussed under the head¬ 
ing of the degenerative neurosis. Although there will be many who 
are not willing to concede all that the author states in summing up the 
pathology of the first one of these named, most neurologists who are 
abreast of the advanced pathology of to-day will agree with him, when 
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he says: “The anatomical basis of idiopathic epilepsy consists in a 
nuclear degeneration and later a vacuolation of the cortical cells, be¬ 
ginning and most pronounced in the cells of the second layer. Also a 
proliferation and increase in the neuroglia tissue, this occurring most 
markedly in various islets or special areas of the cortex. The blood¬ 
vessels and connective tissue are involved only secondarily and later.” 

In regard to the surgical treatment for the relief of epilepsy the 
statements are very conservative. “ Whenever epilepsy can be dis¬ 
tinctly traced to a blow on the head the question of trephining should 
come up. If there is a history of fracture or present evidence of fracture, 
or even evidence of severe head injury, trephining is justifiable. On 
the whole, surgery can do little for acquired, and nothing for idiopathic- 
epilepsy.” This statement can, we think, be taken as representing the 
most advanced opinion concerning operations in epilepsy. 

Happily the author does not see fit to enter into any prolonged 
tirade against such measures for the relief of epilepsy as clitiridectomy, 
ovariotomy and other mutilations, and such fads as tenotomy of the 
ocular muscles, hypnotism, etc., but disposes of them in a few words 
relegating them to deserved inocuous desuetude. 

The pathology of chorea as given here shows that the author has 
exercised rare discrimination in considering the various lesions which 
have been described as the cause of the choreic manifestations. He 
states, “the seat of the lesions of chorea is the gray matter of the cortex 
and its meninges, the pyramidal tract, lenticular nuclei, and the spinal 
cord. The lesions are, in acute cases, of the nature of intense hyperasmia, 
with dilatation of the vessels, small hemorrhages and spots of softening. 
There is infiltration of the perivascular spaces, with round cells, and 
swelling and proliferation of the intima of the small arteries. In 
chronic cases the evidence of vascular irritation is less, but there are. 
perivascular dilatations and increase of connective tissue. The process 
suggests a low grade or an initial stage of inflammation. The cause of 
this is probably an infective micro-organism or a humoral irritation 
similar to that causing the rheumatic symptoms and the heart lesions.” 
In this last sentence he would seemingly agree with a recent statement 
of Osier’s, that however improbable the microbic origin of chorea may 
look at first sight, there is good reason for looking in this direction. 
Without stopping to discuss the various ideas of writers like Kirkes, 
Ehlischer, Jakowenko, Rosenthal, Money, and many others, the author 
gives in the above passage a good f-.ir idea of the consensus of opinion 
of the men who have given their ideas as to the pathology and seat 
of this affection. 

The pathology of the various affections discussed, though com¬ 
pressed into a very small space, is an important feature of the volume ; 
and although the author is sufficiently conservative, it is easily seen that 
the line of thought that he would suggest is a progressive one ; that is, 
he has apparently endeavored wherever necessary to harmonize our 
conception of the pathology of any disease with the progress that has 
been made in bacteriology. 
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Paralysis agitaus is classified as a late degenerative neurosis and 
progressive facial hemiatrophy is placed under the heading of trophic 
and vaso-motor neuroses. In the latter, therefore, the author would 
discard the theory that the hemiatrophy was the result of a primary 
local wasting of the subcutaneous cellular tissue in consequence of 
which the elastic skin compresses the blood-vessels and so causes 
wasting in the bone on the one hand and an atrophy of the skin ele¬ 
ments on the other. Astasia-abasia, notwithstanding the contributions 
that have been made to the literature, is still given the dignity of a symp¬ 
tom only. This opinion coincides with a recent utterance of Charcot. 

The chapter on neurasthenia, as we should expect, is a masterly- 
one. The student or physician who reads this chapter attentively will no 
longer have a vague idea of what is meant by neurasthenia, and he will 
find many valuable suggestions regarding the treatment of this bugbear. 

It is impossible in the review of a book, within a reasonable space, 
to indulge frequently in quotations or to go into the various subjects in 
detail, but there are two or three points which are markedly impressed 
on the mind of the reader of this book. They are the remarkable and 
constant accuracy with which recent knowledge concerning pathology, 
etiology- and treatment, is incorporated in the discussion of the various 
articles; such, for instance, as in Reynaud’s disease, trigeminal neural¬ 
gias, angeio-neurotic oedema, syringo-myelia, Basedow’s diseaae, cortical 
localization, and many others. This shows that the author’s reading 
has been a wide, a critical and a comprehensive one. 

Secondly-, the conciseness with which the ideas are put forth, not at 
expense of clearness, but tersely and to the point. Repetition, so diffi¬ 
cult to avoid in a text-book, is not particularly noticeable. It is not 
attributing fault to the book to say that it is too scientific. It is a book 
that will commend itself to the industrious, intelligent student who 
would know something of the subject of which it treats. To the laggard 
or to the indolent it will not appeal, it is too suggestive and apt to 
awaken thought and deliberation. 

In a book wherein there is so much that as commendable it is 
unfortunate that the publishers have not seen fit to do their part and 
make it a specimen of the typographical art. If they would exercise a 
little discrimination and give us inferior books clothed in inferior bind¬ 
ing and type, we would be greatly obliged. In the volume in question, 
however, the only thing for which we have to thank the publishers is 
for placing a dozen blank pages at the end of the book. The student 
and general practitioner will find these of great advantage for the 
making and preserving of important notes and data. 

The author is entirely too modest in saying that he does not present 
the book with the idea of comparing or competing with the large 
treatises already in the field. It can be said, and with truth, that it 
would be difficult to recommend a more suitable volume, to one who is 
desirous of getting a sound comprehensive knowledge of neurology 7 , 
and that fully abreast with the times. The book is a credit not alone to 
the author, but to American neurologists. Joseph ColEins. 



